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companion, laughing, “and is eager to get 


‘nined in his: own mind, that there was no 





lideed, his favourite range’ of teading is 
-among, the authors’ who flourished at leust 


md thought. more like true Englishmen, 


‘castoms, Ashe lives at some distance from: 


lestation, Being representative of the old- 


‘tial, 1 thought it best to give you these 
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“© 7 am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
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enmezom 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 
—~— 

Saint Francis and Saint Benedight 
Blesse this house ‘from wicked wight; 
From the night-mate and the goblin, H 
That is hight good fellow Robin ; 
Keep it from all evil spirits, 
Fairies, weezels, rats, and ferrets: ' 

From curfew-time 

To the next: prime; 





Cartwright. 
i ; 

Tt was a bdrillignt moonlight night, but 
extremely cold: our chaise whirled rapidly 
oer the frezen ground; the post boy 
cracked his whip incessantly, and a part of 
the time his horses were upon a gallop. 
“He knows where he'is going,” said my 


in time for some of the merriment and good 
cheer of the servants’ hall. My father, 
you must know, is a bigoted devotee of the 
old school, ‘and prides himself upon keeping 
w something of old English hospitality, 
‘We is a tolerable specimen of what you 
il rarely meet: with now-a-days in its pu- 
ty, the old English country gentleman ; 
fr our men of fortune spend so much of 
their time in town, and fashion is carried so 
much into the country, that the strong rich 
peculiarities of ancient rural life are almost 
polished away. My father, however, from 
eatly years, took honest Peacham* for his 
text book, instead of Chesterfield ; he deter- 


conditivn more truly honourable and envi- 
thle than that of an English gentleman on 
his paternal lands, and therefore passes the 
whole of his time on his estate. He is a 
srenuous advocate for the revival of the old 
tural garnes and holday observances, and is 
deeply read in the’ writers, ancient and 
nodern,. who have treated. of the subject. | 


tvo centuries since, who, he insists, wrote 


than any of their successors. He some- 
times' even regrets that he had not been 
hora a few centuries earlier, when England 
Was itself, and had its peculiar manners and 


the waio road, in rather alonely part of the 
Country, without any rival gentry near him, 
he-has that mast enviable of all blessings to 
an Englishman, an opportunity of indulging 
the bent’ of his own humour, without mo- 


est family."in the neighbourhood, and a 

vat part of the peasantry being his tenants, 
ie is much looked up to, and, in general, 
iv known simply by the appellation of « The 
Squire ; atitle which bas been accorded to 
the head of the family since time immemo- 


hints about my worthy old father, to prepare 


a er thn ence 


© Peacham's Compleat Gentleman, 1622. 





‘|,little primitive dame, dressed very much in 


you for any little eccentricities that might 
otherwise appear absurd.” 

We had passed for some time along the 
wall of a park, and at length the chaise 
stopped at the gate. It was in a heavy, 
‘magnificent old style; of iron bars, fanci-| 
fully wrought at top into flourishes and) 
flowers. The huge square columns that! 
| supported the gate were surmounted by the: 
family crest. Close by the gate was the 
porter's lodge, sheltered under dark fir, 
trees, and almost buried in shrubbery. | 

The post boy rung a large porter’s bell, | 
which resounded through the still frosty air,' 
and was answered by the distant barking of, 
dogs, with which the mansion-house seemed 
igarrisoned. Anold woman immediately ap- 
peared at the gate. As the moonlight fell 
strongly upon her, I had a full view of a 


the antique taste, with a neat kerchief and! 
stomacher, and her silver hair peeping from 
under a cap of snowy whiteness. She came 
curtseying ferth, with many expressions of; 
simple joy at seeing her young master. Her 
husband, it seemed, was up at the house 
keeping Chrismas eve, in the servants’ hall ; 
they could not do without him, as ke as 
the best hand at a song and story in the 
household. 

My friend proposed. that we should alight 
and walk through the park to the hall, which 
was at no great distance, while the chaise 
should follow on. Our road wound slowly 
through a noble avenue of trees, through 
the naked branches of which the moon glit- 
tered as she rolled through the deep vault 
of a cloudless sky: the lawn beyond was 
sheeted with a slight covering of snow, 
which here and there sparkled as the moon- 
beams caught a frosty chrystal; and at a 
distance might be seen a thin trasparent va- 
pour, stealing up from the low grounds, 
and threatening gradually to shroud the 
landscape. 

My companion looked round him with 
transport :—‘* How often,” said he, ‘* have 
I scampered up this avenue, on returning 
home on school vacations. How often have 
I played under these trees when a boy. | 
feel a degree of filial reverence for them as 
we look up to those who have cherished us 
in childhood. My father was. always scru- 
pulous in exacting our holidays, and having 
us arcund him on family festivals. He used 
to direct and superihtend) our games with 
the strictness that some parents do the stu- 
dies of their children: He was very parti- 
cular that we should piay the old English 
games according tu their.original form, and 
consulted old books for precedent and au- 
thority for every ‘ merrie disport.’ Yet | 
assure you there never was a pedantry so 
delightful. It was. the policy of the good 
old gentleman to make his children feel that 
home was the happiest place in the world, 
and I value this delicious home feeling as 
one of the choicest gifts a parent could 
bestow.” 

We were interrupted’ by the clamour of 
a troop of dogs of all sorts and sizes, ‘‘ mon- 
grel, puppy, whelp, and hound, and curs 
of low degree,” that, disturbed by the ring- 
ing of the ‘porter’s bell, and the rattling of 
the chaise, came bounding. open mouthed 
across the lawn. 

——T he little dogs and all, 








i raged, by the Squire, throughout the twelve 


DULCI.” 


‘cried Bracebridge, laughing. At the sound 
of his voice, the bark was changed into a 
yelp of delight, and in a moment he was 
surrounded and almost overpowered by the| 
caresses of the faithful animals. 
We had now come in full view of the old) 
family mansion, partly thrown in deep sha-| 
dow, and partly lit up by the cold moon-| 
shine. It was an irregular building of some, 
magnitude, and seemed to be of the archi- 
tecture of different periods. Oue wing was: 
evidently very ancient, with heavy stone! 
shafted bow windows jutting out and over-| 
run with ivy, from among the foliage of 
which the small diamond-shaped panes of' 
glass glittered with the moonbeams. The, 
rest of the house was in the French taste; 
of Charles the Second’s time, having been, 
repaired and altered, my friend told me, 
by one of his ancestors, who returned with’ 
that monarch at the Restoration. The; 
grounds about the house were laid out in| 
the old formal manner of artificial flower! 
beds, clipped shrubberies, raised terraces, 
with heavy stone ballustrades, ornamented| 
with urns, a leaden statue or twe, and a 
jet of water. The old gentleman, I was 
told, was extremely careful to preserve this 
‘obsolete finery in all its original state. He} 
admired this fashion in gardening ; it had| 
an air of magnificence, was courtly and) 
noble, and befitting geod old family style. 
This boasted imitation of nature in modern 
gardening had sprung up with modern re- 
publican notions, but did not suit a mo- 
narchical government; it smacked of the 
levellmg system. I could not help smiling 
at this introduction of politics into garden- 
ing, though I expressed some apprehension 
that I should find the old gentleman rather 
| intolerant in his creed. Frank assured me, 
| however, that it was almost the only in- 
stance in which he had ever heard his father 
meddle with politics, and he believed he 
got this from a Member of Parliament, who 
once passed a few weeks with him. The 
squire was glad of any argument to defend 
his clipped yew trees and formal terraces, 
which had been occasionally attacked by 
modern landscape gardeners, 
| As we approached the house, we heard 
the sound of music, and now and then a 
burst of laughter, from one end of the build+ 
ing. This, Bracebridge said, must proceed 
from the servants’ hall, where a great deal 
of revelry was permitted, and even encou- 











duys of Christmas, provided every thing 
was’ done conformably to ancient usage. 
Here were kept up the old games of hood- 
man blind, shoe the wild mare, hot cockles, 
steal the white loaf, Bob apple, and snap 
dragon: the Yule clog, and Christmas can- 
dle, were regularly burnt, and the misletoe, 
with its white berries, hung up, to the im- 
minent peril of all the pretty housemaids. * 
So intent were the servants upon their 
sports, that we had to ring repeatedly before 
we could make ourselves heard. On our 
atrival being announced, the Squire came 
out to receive us, accompanied by his two 


other sons; one a young officer of the army, 
home on leave of absence, the other an 


Oxonian, just from the university. The 


® The misletoe is still hung up in farin houses and 
kitchens at Christmas; and the 








The KaletBoscope ; 


Price Bhd. : 


Squire was a fine healthy-looking old gentle- 
man, with silver hair curling lightly round an 
open florid countenance, in which a phy- 
siognomist, with the advantage, like mysel!, 


of a previous hint or two, might discovet a 


singular mixture of whim and benevolence. 

The family meeting was warm and aflecs 
tionate ; as the evening was far advanced, 
the Squire would not permit us to change 
our travelling dresses, but ushered us at 
once to the company, which was assembled 
in a large old-fashioned hall. It was cou:- 
posed of different branches of a numerous 
family connexion, where there were the 
usual proportions of old uncles and aunts, 
comfortable married dames, superannuated 
spinstérs, blooming country cousins, half- 
fledged striplings, and bright-eyed boarding 
sciool hoydens, They were variously oc- 
cupied: some at a round game of cards; 
others conversing about the fire place ; wt 
one end of the hall was a group of ‘the 
young folks, some nearly grown up, others 
of a more tender and budding age, fully 
engrossed by a merry game ; and a ptofu- 
sion of wooden horses, penny trumpets, and 
tattered dolls, about the floor, showed traces 
of a troop of little fairy beings, who, having 
frolicked through a happy day, had been 
carried off to slumber through a peaceful 
night. 

While the mutual greetings were goitiz 
on between Bracebridge and his relutivés, 
I had time to scan the apartment. I have 
called it a hall, for so it had certainly been 
in old times, and the Squire had evideutly 
endeavoured to restore it to something of its 
primitive state. Over the heavy projectin 
fire-place was suspended a picture of a War- 
rior in armour, standing by a white horse, 
and on the opposite wall hung a helmet, 
buckler and lance. At one end an enar- 
mous pair of antlers were inserted in th. 
wall, the branches serving as hooks on which 
to suspend hats, whips and spurs; and in 
the corners of the apartment were fowliny- 
pieces, fishing-rods, and other sportiog 


| implements. The furniture was of the cum- 


brous workmanship of former days, thoug): 
some articles of modern convenience had 
been added, and the oaken floor had beén 
carpeted, so that the whole presented an 
odd mixture of parlour and hall, 

The grate had been removed from the 
wide overwhelming fire place, to make’ wi y 
for a fire of wood, in the midst of which 
was an enormous log glowing and blazing, 


}and sending forth a volume of light agd 


heat: this I understood was the Yule clog, 
which the Squire was particular in havin 
brought in and illumined on a Christmas 
eve, according to ancient custum.+ 


} The Yule chg is a great log of wood, sometimes 
the root of a tree, brought into the house with yreat ev. 
a ae on. Christmas eve, laid in the fire place, 
and iphted with the brand of the last year's 
clog, While it lasted, there’ was great dtinking, sin,: 
ing, and telling of tales.. Somctimes it was 
nied by Christmas candles, but in the cottages the ou) y 
light was from the ruddy blaze of the great wood fire. 

he Yule was to burn all night; if it went out, is 
was considered asign. of ill } 

Herrick mentions it in one of his songs : 

Come bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boyes, 

The Christmas 1 og to the fiting ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your hearts desiring, 


The Yule clog is still burnt in many farm hates and 





vilege of kissing the girls under it, plycking each 
Rise a berry from the bush. When the Nectar are all 








Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me! 


young men have | 


plucked, the privilege ceases 


kitchens in ngland, particulatly in the north, and 
there are several superstitions it among 
the peasantry. 
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ness to every heart. 


face, wag his tail against the floor, and stretch him- 


wf again to sleep, confident of kindness and protec- 


tion. There is an emanation from the heart io ge- 


woine bospitality, which cannot be described, but is 


immediately felt, and puts the stranger at once at 
his cave 


been one of the family. 


Supper was announced shortly after our arrival, 


It was served up in @ spacious oaken chamber, the 


pannels of which shone with wax, and around were 
several family portraits decorated with holly and 


ivy. Besides the accustomed lights, two great wax 


tapers, called Chrstmus candles, wreathed with 


greens, were placed on a highly polished beaufet 
among the family plate, The table wagabuanduntly 
spread with substantial fare; but the squire-nadc 
bis supper of frumenty, a dish made -of wheat 
cakes, boiled in milk with rich spices; being a 
standing dish in old times, fur Christmas eve. } 
was happy to find my old friend, minced pie, in the 
retinue of the feast, and finding him to be perfectly 
orthodox, and that | weed not be ashamed of my 
predilection, T greeted bim with ail the warmth 
wherewith we usually greet on old and very geutee! 
acquaintance, 

The mirth of the company was greatly promoted 


by the humours of an eceeotrie personage whom Mr.f 


Beacebridge always addressed with the qauint appel- 
jation of Master Simon. He was a tight brixk Jittl 
man, with the »ir of an arrant old Bachelor. Hir 
wuse was shaped like the bill of a parrot; his facc 
slightly pitted with the small pox, with a dry per 
petual bloom on it, like a frost-bitten leaf in autumn 
He had an eye of great quickness and vivacity, with 
a drollery and lurking waggery of expression tha 
was irresistible. He was evidently the wit of th 
family, dealing very much io sly jokes and inauen- 
does with the ladica, and making infinite merriment 
by harping tpon old themes, which, unfortunately, 
my iguorance of the family chronicles did’ not per- 
mit me to enjoy. bt seemed to he his great delight 
during supper, to keep a young girl aext him iu » 
coatiyual agony of stifled laughter, in spite of be 
awe of the reproving looks of her mother, who su 
opposite. 
part of thé company, who laughed at every thing he 
said or did, and at every tura of his countenance 
| could pot wonder at it; for he.must have been a 
wiracle of accomplishments im thew eyes. He could 
initate the opera dancers with his fingers; make a 
old woman of bis band, with the assistance of a 
burnt cork and pocket handkerchief; and cut a 
orange into kach a ludicrous careatare, that th 
young folks were ready to die with laughing. 

1 was let briefly into bis history by Frank Brace. 
bodge. Ue was an old batehelur, of a sarui inde 
pendcot mecome, which, by knowmg management 
was sufficient for all bis He 
through the fitatly system like w vagrant comet un 


wants, revolve 
ite orbit, sumetimes visiting one branch, and some 
times AuOVker quite rewote, as is often the case wit! 
geutlemen of exteusive conmexious and sinall fo: 
tunes, io Eeglaud, Ue had a chirping, buoyan }, 
digposiGon, always enjoying the prescut: moment 
and his fregacut change of sceve and company pre 
vented his acquirlug those rusty, unaccommodating 
habits, with which old bachelors are so tndbaritabl 
changed. He was a complete family chronicle, bein, 
versed an the genealogy, bistory, and intermarriage: 
of the whole house of Bracebridge, which mad 
him a great favourite with the old folks; he was 4 
beau of all the elder ladies aud soperanuuated spin 
esters, among whom be was habitually consideres 
rather a young fellow, and he was a» master of th 
revels among thy clyldrea; so that there wax aot: 
more popular being in the sphere in which he moved, 
thaa Me. Simon Bracebridge. 
resided alyyet eatively with the equine, ta whom bi 


Of late years, he hac 


had hecome a factvtum, aad whom he particular) 
delighted by jumping with his humour in respect t |} 
old times, aod by having @ serap of au old song i 
suit every occasion, We had presently a specime 
of biw lest meutioued talgnt; for no sooner was sup 
per remover, and spiced wiues and other heverage: 
pocalar to the season tntrodeced, than master Simon || 
was called ow for a good old Christmas song, He 
bethought bimscif for a moment, aad then, with o 
sparkle of the cye, sud @ woice that was by ®o mean 
bad, excepting that st raueccasionalty inty a falsetto, 
like the nates of a split need, he quavered forth 


The supper had disposed every one to gaiety, anc 
an old berpey was summoned from the servants’ 


It war reaily delightful to see the old squire, seat- 
ed in bis hereditary elbow chair, by the hospitable 
fireside of his ancestors, and looking around him 
hike the sun of a system, beaming warmth and glad- 
Even the very dog that lay 
stretched at his fect, as he lazily shifted his positions own home; the old gentleman being fond of the 
aud yawned, would look fondly up in his master’s 


I had not been seated many minutes by 
the comfortable hearth of the worthy old cavalier, 
before | fuand myself as mach at home as if I had 


and to all appearance comforting himself with some 
of the Squire's home brewed. He was a kind of 
hanger-on, I was told, of the establishment, and 
though ostensibly a resident of the village, was 
oftener to be found in the Squire’s kitchen than his 


sound of “ Harp iu hall.” 

The dance, like most dances after supper, was 4 
merry onc: some of the older ones joined in it, and 
the squire himself figured down several couple with 
a partner with whom he affirined he had danced at 
1 Christmas for nearly half a century. Master Simon, 
who seemed to be a kind of connecting link between 
the old times and the new, and to be withal a little 
antiquated in the taste of his accomplishments, evi- 
dently piqued himself on his dancing, and was eo- 
deavouring to gain credit by the heel and toe, riga- 
doon, aud other graces of the ancient school ; but 

















NW which flowers and grotesque faces were strangely in- 
termingled, and a row of black looking portraits 
stared mournfully at me from the walls. The bed 
was of’ rich, though faded damask, with a. lofty 
tester, and stood in a niche opposite a bow window. 
Lhad ecarcely got into bed when a strain of music 
seemed to break forth in the air just below the win- 
dow, 1 listened, and found it proceeded from a 
baud, which I cuncluded to be the waits from sume 
neighbouring village. ‘They went round the house, 
playing under the windows. I drew aside the cur- 
tains to hear them more distiuctjy. The moon 
beams fell through the upper part of the casement, 
|partially lighting up the antiquated apartment, The 
|sounds as they receded, became more seft aud aerial, 
jand seemed to accord with quiet aud moon light. 1 
| listened and listened—they became more tender and 
remote, and as they gradually died away, my head 





iy 


eo affirmed that they did walk ; 


|away, had they not been bound. 
{would have been to deny them altogether, 


{ 


‘the oracles of Egypt and Greece. At what laiey 


cian, mentions ove Thomas Irson, an Euglishmy 


;with a speaking figure, till one of the 


ivered a Popish Priest, in au adjoining chamber, a! 
jpuerteg the questions that were whispered into ih, 


posite to it. 


Paracelsus the tooth-ache. In the fifteenth cept 

Marcellus cured the tooth-ache with it, aud Capi 
lus, in the sixteenth century. Baptista Porta », 
commended it for the bead-ache, and Kirchir nay, 


and i 
adding a little more, asserted they would ae 
The better vay 
Speaking figures ave supposed to be as ancient 
jriod they were renewed and fell into the hands 
lay jugglers is not exactly known. Professor Ber), 
— observes that Reitz, in his annotations ty Ly, 
| 


'who astonished King Charles 31, and his whule cu; 
din 


ear of the wooden head, through a pipe directly 


As early as the year 1500, Aetius pretended ty 
cure the gout and convulsions by the maguet, ang 


Indeed, he was the idol of the younge | 


he had unluckily assorted himself with a little rom- 
ping girl from boarding school, who, by her wild 
vivacity, kept hiw continually on the stretch, and 
defeated all his sobcr attempts at elegance :—such are 
the ill sorted matches to which antique gentlemen 
are unfortunately prone! 

The young Oxonian, on the contrary, had led out 
one of his maiden aunts, on whom the rogue played 
a thousand Jitile knaverics with impunity ; he was 
full of practical jokes, and his delight was to tease 
his aunts and cousins; yet, like all mad-cap young- 
sters, he was a universal favourite among the wo- 
men. The most interesting couple in the dance was 
the young officer, and a ward of the Squire’s, a 
beautifal blushing girl of seventeen, From several 
shy glances which I had noticed in the course of the 
evening, I suspected there was a little hinduess 
growing up between them; aud indeed, the young 
soldier was just the hero to captivate a romantic 
girl. He was tall, slender, aud handseme; snd, 
like most young British officers of late years, had 
picked up various small accomplishments on the 
cdntinent—could talk French and Italian—draw 
landscapes—sing very tolerably—dance divinely ; 


what git) of seventeen, well read in poetry and ro- 
mance. could resist such a mirror of chivalry and 
and perfection! 
The moment the dance was over, he caught up a 
guitar, and Jolling against the old marble fire place, 
iu an attitude which I am half inclined to suspect 
was studied, began the little French air of the 
Troubadour. The Squire, however, exclaimed 
against having any thing ou Christmas eve but good 
old English; upot which the young minstrel, cast- 
ing’ up his eye fur a moment; as if in an effort of 
memory, strack into auother strain, and with a 
charming air of gallautry, gave Herrick's * night 
piece to Julia.” 
Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee, 
The shooting stars attend thee, 

And the élves also, 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 
No Will-o’-th'-Wisp mislight thee ; 
Nor snake or slow-wornt bite thee ; 

But on, on thy way, 

Not making a stay, 
Since ghost there is none to affright thee. 





Then let not the dark thee cumber ; 
What though the moon does slumber ? 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 
Like tapers clear without number. 


Then Julia, Jet me woo thee, 

Thus, thus, to come unto me 3 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet, 


but above all, he had been wounded at Waterloo :— | 


sunk upon the pillow, and I fell asleep. 


eer 


oe 





r JUGGLERS, 
(From Beckmann’s History of Inventions.) 
—>_— 


The ancients were great conjurors. Ennus, a Sy 
riac slave in Sicily, persuaded his fellow-slaves, a 
century and a balf before our era, that he held im- 
mnediate communication with the gods; and, when 
ander divine inspiration, he breathed flames or sparks 
from the moath, among hiscompanions. The Rabbi 
Barchochebas, in the reign of Hadrian, by breathing 
flames, made the credulous Jews believe that he was 
the looked-for Messiah ; and the Emperor Constau- 
tine was thrown into great terror, when Valentinian 
informed him that be hadseen one of the body-guards 
in the evening breathing fire and flames. Sume of 
the historians pretend that these deceptions were 
performed by putting inflammable substances within 
a nnt-shell, pierced at both ends. Our own fire- 
eaters content themselves with rolling a little flax or 
hemp 80 as to form a ball about the size of a wal. 
aut, which is suffered to burn till nearly consumed; 
more flax is then tightly rolled round it; the fire will 
thus remaiu within for a long time, and sparks may 
bn blown frow it without injury, provided the air be 
inspired, not by the mouth, but through the nostrils. 

The Professor mentions an Englishman, of the 
name of Richardson,'who used to chew burning coals, 
pour melted lead on his tongue, and swallow melted 
glass. The skin of the soles of the fect and hands 
may be rendered so callous as to secure the nerves 
from injury ; and jt is not uncommon at the copper. 
works, fur workmen to take melted copper in their 
horny bands, and throw it against the wall: this, 
the Professor says, he has seen himself: aud be adds, 
that during the time, a smell was emitted like that 
of signed horn . be adds further, that the skin may 
be made collous enough to sustain such av ordeal iu 
various ways, and among others, by frequently mois- 
tening it with spirits of vitriol, or by frequently rub- 
bing it with oil, which in time will reader Jeather 
horny. He does not, however, explain by what pro- 
cesa the tongue and interior of the mouth may be 
rendered callous. ©The trial by ordeal was supposed 
to be a juggling trick of the priests, employed as 
best suited their views, After it was abolished, Al- 
bertus Magnus, a Dominicay Mouk, pretended to 
discover the secret, which, he said, was a paste com- 
posed of the sap of the althea (marshmallow) the 
slimy seeds of the fiea-beau, and the white of an egg, 
which protected their handss0 completely, that they 
could handle, with impunity, red-hot tron. 
The exhibition of cups and balls is of great anti- | 
quity, and depends.entirely on manual dexterity. — | 
|Tumbling, balancing, rope-dancing, catching balls, | 
rolling jars along the body, borsemaoship, are arts | 
acquired by long and severe practice, Swallowing | 
stones, and inserting a sword. blade into the stomach, | 
could only be accomplished by loug and painful ite- | 
ration, and are disgusting to behold, People have; 
exhibited themselves who would suffer large stones 
to be broken ou their breast with a hammer, ov iron 
to be forged on au anvil placed. ypon it; but these 
are mere tricks; it is not even uecessary, as the Pro 
fessur seems to think, to put the body into a posi. 
tion to form an arch—let the anvil be large eouugh 
and the hammer small, and the stroke will scarcely 
be felt; thus an anvil of 200 pounds will resist the 
stroke of a hamuner of 2 pounds, wielded with the 

















My soul I'll pour into thee. 


The soug might have been intended in compliment 
to the fair Julia, for so 1 found his partner was cal- 


force of 100 pounds, or of 4 pounds with the impetus 
of 50 pounds (action and re-action heing equal aud 
reciprocal,) without the body sustaining any injury. 
Feata of rope-dancing and horsemauship were 


it was worn about the ueck, as a preventive ageing 
convulsions and affections of the nerves: about the 
end of the seventeenth century, maguetic tuoth- pic, 
and car-picks were fashionable preventives againg 
pains in the teeth, eyes, and ears. Lastly come; 
impudent quacks, Mesmer and Maguadue, wh 
having filled their coffers by animal magnetism, ce, 
tired, laughing at the credulity of their besutted fui 
lowers. 








— 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


(From the American Centinel.) 





MAYOR'S COURT OF THE CITY OF PHILADELD 
Commonwealth v. Adam Wright, a black man, 





: :—— 
This was an indictment for larceny in stealing oy 
jboar pig of the value of three dollars, the property oj 
hao sangetd Baughman. ‘The defendant pleaded y 
‘guilty. 
| {t appeared that the prosecutriz was lawfully seited 
lin her. demesne of asow and a litter of pigs ; as ora 
Phillips would have said, 
‘¢’T was her’s the care to feed the bristly kind,” 


these she generally kept safely lodged ina neat hogen 
sty, built in the Grecian style, on purpose for this 
accommodation. hea” 

‘¢ The wall was stone, from neighbouring qu 

borne, ' ; 

Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 
| ‘And strong with pales, by many a weary strcke | 
Of stubborn labour, hewn from heart of oak, 
Frequen: and thick. Within the space were teard 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgment of, her herd,” , 
| But on the fatal day.mentioned in the indictment, 
lof the porkers “ being moved and instigated by 
idevil,” who, it is said. has a strong propensity to dv 
in swine’s flesh, escaped into a neighbouring alley, 
ithe prisoner, who follows the easy and elegant empl 
iment of picking rags for the paper makers, bappey 
iunluckily to pass that way, seized him “ vs ¢¢ aray 
jand crammed him into his bag.’ No sooner. hail 
pr-mature flight of the prodigal been announdii 
dane Baughman, than like Rob Roy, she sumn 
jher whole household, and they; raised the du 
cry, made “fresh pursuit ;” they could track his 
ltors to the end of the alley, but alas! they ¢ 
trace him no further, and despair of his restora 
overwhelmed them. Now, “ Nero would haven 
jed to: have heard their plaints—to have seen th 
-brinish tears;” but “there is a tide in the affuirs 
hogs,” for in this awful aud critical moment, the d 
|cate little pig, experiencing the, unpleasant sensatia 
ifelt by Sir John Falstaff when he was rammed ip 
buck basket among the foul liner, announced toll 
world the trespass and false imprisonment of 
person, by a shrill and dolorous squeak, ‘ poor-switk 
as if his pretty heart would break.” A habeas ¢ 
would undoubtedly have been the legal senate 
time was too precious to admit of the “ law’s delay, 
so our anodern temale Eumacus bristled up to they 
man, 

* Like a boar whom love to battle draws, 

With rising bristies and with frothy jaws,” _ 
and insisted that he had no right to put ¢ her pigin 
poche.” After some contest, the contents of the sit 
were shaken upon the ground, when the afiright 
though learned pig, furnished the most incontestihl 
evidence of his ownership, by seampering off to} 
sty, at the same time: repelling, the slander of his ra 
by the poet, who sings, putiquay 3 : 





ied, or it might pot: she, however, was certainly 
anconscious of any such application ; for she never 
looked at the s'ager, bot kept her eyes cast upon 
the floor ; her face was suffused, it is trac, witha 
beautifal blash, and there was a gentle heaving of 
the bosom, but all that was doubtless caused by the 
exercise Of the dance: indeed, so great was her in- 
difference, that she was amusing herself with pluck- 


| ing to pieces a choice bouquet of bot-house flowers, 


ind by the time the suog was evncluded, the nose- 
gay lay in ruins on the floor, 

The party now broke up for the night with the 
kind hearted old custom of shaking hands. As } 


| passed through the ball, og my way to my chamber, 


the dying embers of the yule clog still sent forth a 
dusky glow, and bad it not been the season when 
“no apirit darcs stir abroad,” | should have been 
half tewpted to steal from my room at midnight, 
atid peep, whether the faicies might uot be at their 
revels about the hearth,” . 

My chamber was in the old part of the mansion, 
the ponderous furniture of which might have been 
fabricated in the days of the giants, ‘Phe room was 








hall, whore he had bcew stramming all the evening, 


pannelled, with cornices of Leavy carved work, iu 


| 


| wonderfal powers of thise Derdalean images :—wher, 


bronght from the east@that is to say, from Egypt, to 
Constantinuple ; from Turkey they travelled to Rome, 
from Rome to Paris, aud theyce spread over all Eu- 
rope, ‘To train horses, dogs, pigs, and other animals 
\to exhibit @ degree of intelligence approaching to 
jthat with which human beings are eudowed, must 
| require the exercise of extraordinary cruclty, mixed 
{perhaps with extaordinary kindness, | We remem. 
jber a fellow who taught turkies todayce, by making 
them walk across plates of hot iron, The Romans 
‘are said to buve tanght an elephant to dance on the 
jslack rope, stretched across the theatre; aud such 
wen the confidence placed in its dexterity, that a 
| person mounted bim when he performed the feat. 

| The marionettes, or puppet-shows, the varion- 
thkinds of automata, the aadrvides, the ombres chi 
| noises, are ingenious mechanical contrivances, which 
!can hardy be ranked among the appendages of jug 
glera, We bave the testimony of both Plato and 
Avistotle, that Daedalus was said to have made sta. 
tues, which had not only a locomotive power, bul 
which it was necessary tv tie down to prevent them 
from rauning away; and Aristotle describes a wood. 
en Venus made by him, to whieh :notion was cum. 
uunicated by quicksilver, like a Chinese or 4 Dutel. 
toy. ‘The Professor scems inclived to doubt the 












































‘the astonished Greeks bebeld them, he says, they 
might cry out “they willscon walk” —the next gene- 


problein is, he says, geometrical, and very siuple. 
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*« How instinet varies in the grov'ling swine, | Bie folly to sp 
Compared, halt-reasaning elephant, with thine Ys guilty fath 
while the defendant in bis turn, was put in durat the testin 
vile, to answer to the double crime of theft and found, w 
napping. der was th: 
Such was the case made out by the eommonwe dishonour 
and for a while the the avenging sword of justice oxysms of 
suspended by aslender hair over the prisoner's devolmimiive domai 
head—but fate averted the blow—the vencrable sages*iammth this spot 
the law——penetrated into the inmost recesses of the time, throu 
tute books for his relief, and it was found in a soMcuary of p 
corner of a goodly page, Purdon’s abridgement How far thi 
citle swine, * that it is strictly inhibited for any swithmmtain ; but it 
hogs, shoats or pigs to run at large within the bovliime fact. N. 
of this peaceful city, but that all such offenders ate! hes commni 
feited to the overseers of the poor, and may be seiz@iuiny, Our 
by any prize -master wherever found.” — Ie-did not urs, throup 
tinetly appear whether the priconer had taken ont d to cone: 
regular commission under the overseers to privateer, OM these turdly 
f he had acted as a pirate on this occasion ; but it WH dared to at 
contended that the positive terms of the statuce WS dreary lig 
sufficient 7m efther cuse “for the safety of his baco™ Bappear alter 
it was shrewdly suspected by some that. the swé oF, augmey 
| mudtitude having in the month of October last tu Wer Petrated on 
| their snouts, to the annoyanee of some of their respeRch Heintz 
| ble neighbours, it was necessary to make a few 7 Who built 
vyhuats pay for their temerity by rings and yokes ; DUO be put 
on this point the Recorder-gave no opinion. Aftet@Puster geome 
learned and ingenious charge from the Mayor, the j! labyrinths 
; pronounced the prisoner nof guilty, so that dame Sw! sha 
mee “ Wwenate per hog toa foir market,” for she 4 ry 
H of her pig. . 
peas Pe + dbthwts radjon Curd 
We make no doubt but the defendant will avail him ‘fire 
self of the wholesome advice which accompani dueed al ‘od 
discharge, viz. THE NEXT TIME TQ TAKE UP £ an gs 
vIGS INSTEAD OF TNE. sh i's oy 
pm een eat ene it nn re ate on the pati 
7. * 7 
A Swedish mathematician announces, that hy has di gy at Mad 
covered the quadrature of the circle: the solntion of Oi, in 
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HEIN'Z THE ROBBER. 
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Wer way pucksPTION OF STEIN CASTLE IN THE TYROL; 
anes age ris 
at later ye Jn a recent letter from a Lady travelling in that 
e hands country. 
essur Bert | Te 
spite “BB on approaching the Stein, the country becomes more 
rbule-ceys’ more romantic. ‘Vhe small rivers, Alz and ‘Trann, 
ares d vit, chrough a delightful vale, skirted by the majestic 
aunber, yntains of Tyrol. In the centre of this valley is a 
A tent hill, covered from its base to its sammit with firs 
re toto | trees, and displaying on its ridge the ruins of 
hirectly op ‘socient eastle of thetwelfth century. Tales, which 


be partly true 


etended f,.4 at this time, of the horrible acts of the indivi- 
aguet, a whom it was built. Heintz de Stein, 8ay$ po- 
th century simyur tradition, was the terror of his time; the neigh- 
aud Canj »g Princes even dreaded this cruel and ferocious 


a Porta 
irchir mays, 


ive again depth, was a league in extent, and reached 


about the 'rosbourg, while the other extended five leagues, as 
uoth- picky as Denglein, It is also said that these passages were 
eS AgainiiE ciently lofty to enable Stein and his fullowers to 
y come} through them on horseback, One of them hada 
duc, whodilteealed outlec in the centre of a thick forest, whence 
Hetism, epmeusbed suddenly, with his armed followers, on the 
esutted fy,fmmrrounding dwellings, laying waste, entire villages, 


~ocity massacred, in these darksome | caverns, with 
Hehelp of a machine of deadly contrivance, all the 
xkmen, tothe amount of several hundreds, who 
built his formidable castle, and hewn out the pas- 
s, to the end that no one should remain, to betray 
-secret of his subterraneous abode ; fuer: it was 
the spent his nights, sallying out from*his obscure 
weat, to plunder and devastate. He oftentimes drag- 
‘from their Families beautiful girls, or married fe- 
yes, whoin he put to death, after having satiated his 
al desires, One of bis wretched victims, however, 
Va sufficient ascendancy over this villain, to be al- 
d to complete the term of her pregnancy, and was 
jvered of a male infant. By the dint of flactery and 
esses, she succeeded in prevailing on him to allow 
child to live, on the condition that he should be 
nosed in the neighbourhood of a village. Stein him- 
i accompanied her with the infant to the spot she 
selected. Shortly after, the unfortunate mother 
sjected a plan of escape trom the den in which she 
immured ; this ber ferocious tyrant discovered, 
d subjected her to the fate which had overtaken so 
y others of his female victims. The exposed in- 
t having been found by a rich farmer, was conveyed 
hishome, and carefully reared, as if he had been 
js own son, by himself and his wife. Not having 
y children of their own, they bestowed on him all 
irtenderness, and had the satisfaction to find it was 
ill-placed. From his father he inherited bodily 
gh and martial courage ; he possessed the beauty 
{mildness of his mother ; and his amiable parents 
adoption, inspired in him nobleness of mind, the 
of virtue, and the utmost abhorrence of ecrucity 
linjustice. Ardent and valorous, this child swore, 
nhis tenderest infancy, that, as soon as he could 
arms, he would rid the world of the monster by 
m the whole of the adjacent territory was. laid 
e, The heroic youth did not suspect that this vir- 
sentiment kindled up his wrath against his own 
. He entered into the service of the Duke of 
; and there distinguished himself as a coura- 
warrior, while his amiable qualities procured 
the love and esteem of every one. 
ntof a.charming young girl, and, with the consent | 
her parents, was betrothed to her: but the fame | 
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ight of the castle a plan was formed by him to carry | 
t off, ‘The young soldier having learned that his | 






i ll beloved ‘was watched, proceeded to her dwelling, | 
need tolMMha few friends.: Une night, the brigand of the | 
ent af , accompanied by his armed men, endeavoured | 
oor swiN i orce the gates, but met with so warm a reception 
eas C m the brave youth and bis small party, that his cri- 
medy, dual enterprise was defeated. Young Stein slew the | 
v's deli MlRies of the old monster, who was himself made pri- 


tothe Miimer, after having been severely wounded, and de- | 
cd up to the Princes of Salgberg and Bavaria, by | 
tom he was put on his trial. ‘Then it was that a | 
ad of recognition took place; the bei mun having , 
peared to testify that the knight of the casile had at- 

ed the dwelling of the lady to.whom he was af: | 
need, IHeintz de Stein was so struck with his, per- 

tresemblance to the young female whose, child had | 
tu exposed, that he fancied he saw her as newly | 
a from the grave, to reproach him with her death, | 
dthe crimes be committed daily. “It is she, it is 
. he exclaimed, “ or it is her gon, whose life | had 
folly to spare, and who is come to raise up against 
guilty father all the furies of hell!” Such anavowal, 
the testimony of the farmer by, whom -he ‘had 
bfound, were sufficient evidences that the young 
ier was the sole heir of Heintz de Stein, He who 
dishonoured this proud name expired amid the 
oxysms of rage and remorse. His castle and ex- 
ve domains were bestowed on his son; and thence- 
hthis spot, which bad inspired so much terror, 
tame, through the virtues of its new possessor, the 
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ina ctuary of peace and beneficience. 

nt pS How farthis popular tradition may be true, is un- 
ny swithimetain ; but it is interesting, and assuredly fuunded on 
re Hove fact.’ No one calls in question the innumerable 












ro are; les committed in these dreary aboces of feudal 
be winy, Our guides led us, for the space of two 
id not ts, through dismal vaults and passeges, which 
ken ont d to conceal crimes, and to immaure the victims 





rater, © 
but it 
ture we 
is bacom 
re sw 


e lordly despots. ‘Ihey penetrated further than 
dared to attempt; but we sawin the sombre distance, 






pear alternately. { feit an involuntary sensation of || 






Ppetratedon thespot. We were shownatower, within || 
ich Heintz de Stein is said to have caused the work- 
Who built the castle, and ianumerable other vic- 
Obe put todeath. The spirit of this execrable 
ister seemed to me to wander in these subcerrane- 
labyrinths, which we were glad to quit, 
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‘ 
Indjan Cure fur the EureacheeTake a pigce of the |) 
nof mutton, about the size of a large walnut, put || 
into the fire, and burn it for some time, till ic becomes |; 
weed almést to acinder; then put it into a piece of || 
brag, and squeeze it until some moisture w ex- i| 
ul, which must be dro _ into the ear as hot | 
the patient can bear itv This has been tried in a 
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i" has di 


at Madras, in more than one instance, and gave ! 
ion of @ a icf, after laudanum and other medicines | 


ple. A been ineffcctually applicd.— Asiatic Journal. \ 





and partly fabulous, are still re- 


It is said that this knight and robber caused to 
constructed beneath bis castle two subterrancous 
ages, hewn out in the rock, one of which being of 


deve towns. It is asserted, that this monster of 


He won the | 


her beauty having reached the ears of the po 


|| \ioned various sorts of sacrifices which the rich offered 


| From the Grecks it passed to the Romans. Pliny 


j13 4 mute forin which expresses reconciliatjun, which 


or, augmented by the resemblance of the crueltics || haps speech itself. 
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Antiquities. 


THE CURiOUS WILL 


OF JOHN CORNWALEYS, ESQ. DESCRIPTIVE OF THE 
CUSTOMS OF THE NATION, AND OF THE VALUE OF 
MONEY,IN THE REIGN OF KING HENRY VII. 


—— 


In the name of God, Amen. 1 John Cornwaleys, of 
Broome, in the county of Suff, Squyer, being of whole 
mynde and good memorv, the XVI day of August, the 
yere of our God MVc.VI, make my Testament in this 
wise. Firt, I bequeth my soul ro Almighty God, our 
Lady Seint Mary, and to all the holy company of 
Hevyn; my body to be buried in the chavncell ot the 
church of our Lady of Broome, nygh to the walle of 
my chapell there, if that 1 die in the said parish of 
Broome, or nygh toit. And, if I die eliswwhere, as it 
shall please God, to be buried where myn executor or 
assign shail think most convenient. I bequeth to the 
saide churche of Broome, for breking of the grounde 
in the highe chauncell, Vis. VIIId. I bequeth to the 
highe altar in the saide churche VIs. VIIId. for my tiths 
forgotten, and other dutyes neglected. Item, | bequeth 
‘o the belles of the suide churche of Broome X Xs. 
item, I bequeth to the reparations of the said churches 
of Gkely XXs. Sturston XXs. and Thranston X Xs. 
ind to the churche of Bartyllesdon X Xs. in Essex. 
‘tem, I bequeth to Ellyn Barker, my servant, V!s. VII ld. 
Item, [ bequeth to my nece, Elizabeth Froxmore, XIb,, 
ind to hyr sustenance LXVIs. Villd.; and to my nece 
Elizabeth Cornwalleys LX VIs. VIIld.; and to Agnes 
Fastolfe Xb. to hyr marriage. Item, ] will and bequeth 
"hat myn executors shall leve at Lyng-Hall, their as 
uow I dwell, to him that shall be myn heyre these 
pressis following. First, in the chapell, my greate 
masse booke, a vestiment of silke, une challice, one 
carporas case with a corps therein. Inthe hall, the 
table, formys, and all the brewying vessell and stand- 
ards in the brew-house and bake-house, one hole piow, 
a cart and V horse to go withall. A gilt goblet with a 
cover, that was my faders, and a gilt cuppe with a cover 
standing. A grete potte of brasse, and a second poste 
of brass. II spits, a grete and a lesse; Ii coberly, and 
a garnish of vessell in the chambyr evyr the parlour; 
the bedde ot bokkys tester, seder, cortoyns, counter- 
poynt, fether-bedde, bolster, and I pelowes, and one 
payte of blanketts. Item, I bequeath to the Priour and 
Monkys of Ey Abbey XXs._ Item, I bequeth to the 
churche of Ey four combe whete; to the churche of 
Oxon TI combe whete; to the church of Dysse, III 
combe whete ; to the churche of Polgrave, one combe 
whete ; to the churche of Shotle, one combe whete ; 
to the churche of Billingford, one combe whete; to; 
the churche of Yaxley, a combe whete: the residue ot 
my goodes and corn at Bartyllesdon, at London, or 
or eliswhere in the realme of England, not bequetiide, 
my dettis and bequests payde, I g:ve freely unto Eliza~ 
beth, now my wife. Item, I bequeth to a Preest to 
syng and pray for my soule, my faders soul, my mo- 
ders soule, all my frendys soules, and all Ch/ys-eyn 
soules, for III yeres, XXII mare sterling. Item, f 
ardeyn and make to the execution of myn ‘Testament, 
and other my Last Wiile, Elizabeth, now my wife, ny 
broder, William Cornwaleys, and Robert Melton, to 
whom I give for their labour eche of them LXVIs. 
Villd. ; and my broder Robert Cornwaleys. ‘Vacise 
| bearing witnesse, John Whitte, Doctoar; William Sin- 
gulton, John Constable, Clerk; Parson of Broome, 
John Clerk. Also I bequeth to the Abbote of Bury 
;myn ambulling,nagge, that | bought of John Reve. 
Also I bequeth to John Revet, my godson, XXs. 














ON THE CUSTOM OF KISSING HANDS. 





- ee = 

M. Morin, a French academician has amused him- 
self with collecting several historical notices of this 
custom. We give a summury, for the benetit of those 
who have had the honour of kissing his Majesty’: 
hand It is not those who kiss the royal hand who 
could ‘write best on the custom. 

‘This custom is not only very ancient, and nearly 
universal, byt has been alike participated by religion 
and society. 

To begin with religion. From the remotest times 
men saluted the sun, moon, and stars, by kissing the 
hand. Job assures us that be was never given to this 
superstition, xxxi. 26. ‘I'he same honour was rendered 
wanes Kings i. 18, Other instances might be addu- 
ced. 

_We now pass to Greece, There all foreign super- 
stittons were received. Lucian, after having men 


the gods, adds, that the poor adored them by tht 
simpler compliment of kissing their hands. ‘hat 
author gives an anecdote of Demostheness, which 
shows this custom. When a prisoner to the soldiers 
of Antipater, he asked to enter a temple. Waen hi 
entered, he touched his mouth with his hands, which 
che guards took for anact of religion. He did it, how- 
ever, more securely to swallow the poison he had pre- 
pared for such an occasion. He mentions otber in- 
| stances, 


places it amongst those ancient customs of which they 
were ignorant of the origin or the reason. Person 
Were treated as atheists who would not kiss their hands 
when they entered a temple. When Appuleius men- 
tions Psyche, he says, she was so beautiful that they 
adored her as Venus, in kissing-the right hand. 

This ceremonial action rendered respectable the 
earliest institutions of Christianity. Jt was a custon: 
with the primaval bishops to give their hands to be 
kissed, by the ministers, who served at the altar. 

‘This custom, however, as a religious rite, declined 
with Paganism. 

In society, our ingenious academician considers the 
custom of kissing hands as essential to its welfare. It 





the blows she had received, she returned to the village 


troop of apes; they fired at them, killed ten, and 


dogs; but several negroes were severeiy wounded in 
this encounter, either by the stones hurled at them by 
the apes, or by therr bites; the females especially were 
most furious in revenging the death of their young ones, 


it is ever: said that the Moors have herds of them; the 
Serracolets frequently offer their skins to travellers.-~ | taxed to a certain amount, the proper officer is notified 
|| by the merchant, that he intends to ship certain arti- 
icles; he attends, and after counting several of the 
packages, passes on to the rest without much nicety of 


Lions are numerous; the herdsmen, | am told, employ 
the whip alone to drive them away ; thus the king of 
animals often runs from a child, 
that if they had a gun in their hands, the lion would | 
prepare for the combat, 
manner worthy of his courage; several have ever as- | 
sured me, that they have often passed near this cerrible 





| ' THE OWL. 
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If an Owl, (says Bourne, p. 71) which is reckoned a 
most abominable and unlucky bird, send forth its 
hoarse and dismal voice, it is an omen of the approach 
of some terrible thing; that some dire calamity, and 
some great misfortune is near at hand. This omen 
occurs in Chaucer : 

“ The jelous swan, ayent hys deth that singeth, 

The Oule eke, that of deth the bode bringeth.” 
Assembly of Foules, fol. 235, 

It is thus mentioned by Spenser : 

* The rueful strich still wayting on the beere, 

The whistler shril, that whoso heares doth die. 

Pennant, in his Zoology, vol. i. p. 202, informs us 
that the appearance of the Eagle Owl in cities was 
deemed an unlucky omen. Rome itself once under- 
ne a lustration, because one ot them strayed into 





i} th@ capitol. The ancients held them in the utmost 
abhorrence, and thought them like the Screech Uwil, 
the messengers of death, ' 
Speaking of the tawne¥ Owl, Mr. Pennant observes : 
—" This is what we call the Screech Owl, to which 
the folly of superstition had given the power of pre 
saging death by its cries.” 
“he Spectator says, that a Screech Owl at midnight 
has alarmed a family more than a band of robbers. 
And, as Grose tells us, a Screech Owl flapping its 
wings against the windows of a sick person’s chamber, 
or'screeching at them, portends that some one of the 
family shall shortly die. 
Moresin, in his Papatus, mentions, among omens, 
the hooting of Owls in passing. ‘ Bubonum bubula- 
tum in transitu.” 
Shakspeare, in his Julius Casar, bas the following 
passage : 
* The bird of night did sit 
E’en at noon day apon the Market-place 
Houting and shrieking.” 
The noise of the Owl, as a foretokering of ill, is 
algo mentioned in “ Six Pastorals, &e. by George Smita, 
Landscape Painter, at Chichester, in Sussex.” 
** Within my cot, where quiet gave me rest, 
, Let the dread Screech Owl build her hated nest, 
And from my window o’er the country send 
Her mi.iight screams, to bode my latter end.” 














SHMiscellanies. 


NODLING ASSENT 





—— 

An old Italian, on ‘his death-bed, left little to his 
widow except a fine horse and a favourite cat; desiring, 
however, that the horse might be sold, and the price 
employed in masses for his soul. ‘he widow sends 
the horse and cat to market, with an injunction to sell 
the horse for a crown, but not except ny purchased 
the cat valued at four hundred crowns. In this way 
she honestly got the money for her own use.—This was |! 
atatime, when, by a sacreligious perversion, a rich | 
maw,_could not die without being surrounded with co- 
vetous priests and monks, begging “ for our poor cone |! 
vent,” while they were wallowiiig in all the wealth of |! 
a country. A rich proprietor near Lyons was on bis || 
deathbed, from a sudden attack of palsy, when his || 
son, a tall, stout colonel of dragoons, arrived on the || 
spur, trom bis garrison. He finds at the bed-side a 
Franciscan friar and a notary. His father could not 
speak, but nodded, from the effect of the disease.— 
“You leave,” says th 4 “to our poor convent 
your estate of ———, with all the appurtenances ?’ 
Anod. “Norary, observe the consent, and write.— || 
You leave to our poor convent your house here at || 
Lyons, with, all the plate and furniture?” A nod, 
** Notary, observe the consent, and write.—You leave 
to our poor convent your farm at » with all the |! 
arrears?” A nod. ‘¢ You leave to our poor convent 
.”” The officer lost all patience. “My dear 
father, do you order me to throw this thief from the 
window?” A nod. “Notary, observe, and write.” 





| 














THE BAD CONSEQUENCES oF 
LIGHTING UP THE STREETS. 

onal 
The following Jed a” esprit j 
Cork Mercantile Ch 

To Tue Epiror —The state of the Lamps in 
this City, for the lighting of which such aneno:mous 
}taxation is daily levied on the Iuhabitanty, was 
|never so justly a subject of complaint and public 
| remonstrance as at present. The lanes, and in par- 
iticular all those which intersect any of the great 
jstvects, where never more neglected than they ave 
jbeen for some time past, From fhis systematic 
/avoidance of illumination, T am inclined tv thiak, 
| thet the Contractors act up to the notions contaiued 
jin.the following, which I find ia a provincial print : 
“ THE BAD CONSEQUENCES OF LIGHTING THE 
|STREETS.—All lighting of the streets is objection. 
lable— 

“Ist. For theologicul reasons.— Because it seeus 
to be a violation of the order established by Provi 
lence, According to this order, vight is apporated 
for darkness, which is interrupted at stated tines 
only by the light of the moon. We have no right to 
inferfere, to pretend to correct the plan of the «ni 
verse, and turn night into day, 

“2d. For legal means — Because the expences of 
this illumination must be raised by au indirect tax, 
Why should you and I pay for a thing that is indif- 
fereut to us, which is of no advantage to us, ov 
which, perhaps, even interrupts us iu many sve- 
cations? 

“ 3d. For medicul reasons.—'The exhalations pro- 
ceeding from the oil and gas are injurious to deli. 
cate and nervous persons; the ground of many dis- 
eases is. also laid, by, making it more easy and 
pleasant for people to loiter in the streets, wud this 
exposure to the night air brings on colds, coughs, 
and consumptions, 

4th, For philosophical and moral reason.—'t ie 
morals of the people are injured by lighting the 
streets, The artificial light eradicates from tie 
mind the horror of darkness, which deters the weak 
minded from many sins. This light makes the 
drunkard confident, aud induces him to rewain 
drinking in the ale-house till late in the night, 

“ Sth’ For reasons of police —it makes lovses 
ishy, and thieves bold, 

* 6th, For economical reasons. — Large sunis au- 
Inually go from us for oil and coals, which is so 


takea from the 
icle. 








jmauch taken from our personal wealth, 


“7th, For patriotic reasons. —The object of pub- 
lic festivals is to awake and cherish a sentiment of 
national pride; illuminations are peculiarly adapted 
to this purpose, But the impression is greatly 
weakened by nightly quasi illuminations, Hence 
we may observe, that the peasant gazes with much 
more astonishment at the blaze of light than the 
citizen, whose eyes are satiated with it, 
“ Let us, thea, be careful to preserve the empire 
of darkness.” 

Yours, &e. 

A PEEP OF DAY BOY. 

Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 


NEW ISLANDS DISCOVERED, 


—— 

Extracted of a letter from Arend S. De Peyster, on « 
voyage from Valparaiso to Calcutta :— 

**On the evening of the i7th of May, 1819, one of 
the pcople discovered a large fire. We hove-ta until 
daylight, when another small low island appeared about 
five miles under our lee; we passed it close : it appeare 


‘clothed with cocoa-nut trees, and doubtless mhabited. 





Said and executed, while the notary was glad to escape 


~ APES, &c. 


“  ——e 

We know not what credit may be given to the two 
following stories, which M. Mollien repeats upon 
hearsay ; fur our own parts, though we might be cre- 
dulous enough to believe in moukey-battles, we are 
quite sceptical about whipped lions :— 

* A woman going with millet and milk toa vessel 
from St. Louis, which had stopped before a village in 
the country of Galam, was attacked by a troop of apes, || 
from three to four feet high; they first threw stones at 
her, on which she began to run away ; they ran after 
her, and having caught her, they beat her with sticks 
until she let go what she was carrying. Bruised by 


1 


and related her adventure to the principal inbabitants, 
who mounted their horses,and followed by their dogs, | 
went to the place which served as a retreat to this 


wounded others, which were brought to them by their 


is 
In 


the time, and two coronometers exgetly agreving. 
jthus articular, for the information of any who may fel- 
low dl 


It is singular that Commodore Byron continued in the 


|same parallel of latitude until within a short distance of 
[the easternmost group (for so at daylight the 
jproved to be) and then steered to the northward ; end 
‘Captain Wallis passed about the same distance from th: 
| westernmost. 
|Group, in honour of my friend Dice: and to the latter 
|my officers and 
ister’s Islands.—! 
lat. 8 29. 5.3 De Peyster's 
|5. 8.3 discovered on the 17th and 14th May, 1819. 


both 


‘To the former f gave the name of Fllice’s 


pecomngees gave the name of De Fev- 
‘lice’s ow lies in long. 180, 54. W. 

slarids, 181. 43. W. lat. &. 
The 
ongitude is deduced from lunar observations takes. «| 


L ar 
iis track from hii to India. 
‘TURKISH CUSTOMS, 


In Captain Paddoek's narrative of his shipwreck, 


|capture'by the Ardbs, aud of his ransom at Mogadore, 
jare found many curious incidents weil deserving of 
| notice. 
| Moyadore ie remarkable for its simplicity. 
noeustom-house bonds, no oaths, and of course no falee 


The mode of collecting the tmoport revenue at 
‘There are 


wearing. If the importer pays a certain proportion, 
ay onetenth, to Government, the packages ure madr 





which they carried in their arms. 
* Camelopards are common in the country of Galam ; 


ie 


"ye 1} 
The negroes assert, || 


* . je 
and dispute the victory in a! 


¢ 
jt 





intreats favours, or which thanks for those received. 


terpreter; which doubtless preceded writing, and per- 


Solomon says of the flatterers and suppliants of hi, 
\time, that they ceased not to kiss the hands of their} 
|pacrons, till they had obtained the favours which they; 
solicited, In Homer we see Priam kissing the hands) 
land embracing the knees of Achilles, while he suppli-| 
cates tor the body of Hector. 

It is superfuous to trace this custom in every coun-, 
try Where it exists. It is practised in every known) 


: . a b animal, without his even deigning to cast a look at 
ary light of their quivering torches appear and |! [¢ js an universal language, intelligible without an ip-!| chem. The forests are filled with wild boars of pro- 
digious s:ze.” 


that after Mr. and Mrs. Bartley had concluded their 
admired readings from the best authors, the State's At- 
torney presented them with several writs, under the law 


i ts fi 


AMERICAN ILLIBERALITY. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartley.—The following is an extract 


last : A 


** We learn from a letter from Hartford, Connecticut, | 


ia 





country, in respect to sovereigns, and superiors, even! 
amongst the negroes, and the inhabitants of the New , 
Worid. Cortez found jt established at Mexico, where; 
more thar a thousand Jords saluted him, in touching} 
the earth with their hands, which they afterwards! 
carried to their mouchs, | 

Thus whether the custom of salutation is practised 
by kissing the bands of others from respect, or in 
bringing one’s own to the mouth, it isof all other cus- 
tums the most universal, 


of the state, prohibiting * Theatrical Exhibitions!’ pnd |! 
arrested them. 
unhandsome conduct should have bern shown to two 
stranvers of such real worth and respectability as Mr. | 
and Mrs. Bartley, and are perfectly satisfied tt os 
| accomplished readings, which should be considered as discovered at Ror, near the 
a branch of polite education, never could have been tatning U 
conteniplated by the law, and if they did, civility re 
quired the Attorney-general w have given them previous 
notice of it.” 


We regret that this inhospitable and 


at their 


Hand beheld a man lying vpon the ground. 
|, pressed his astonishmenr that a Museulman, cars by 
. - lhis religion from indulging in spiricuous liquors, should 
from the National Advocate, a New York newspaper, | jy. found in such a state of terebelecy. 
of the 2ist of gennery 


in fine woollen cloth. f : 
ileum were inscribed the uames of Publius Cornetine and 
) Jutta Cornelia. 


lup into ten equal parts, of which the Governor takes 
jone, and grapitsa pegmic to the merchant to sell the 


emainder, 5v, on the other haad, when exports are 


xamination. ‘The whole amount of the duty is then 


jadded up, whieh the merchant pays down, and re- 


cives a permit to export his cargo, Notwithstanding 
be simplicity of this plan for the collection of the re- 


|| venue, the author mentions that snuggling is \ ery fare. 
| Capt. Paddock was once walking in company with a 


riend, through the streets of Mogadore, in me night, 
le exe 


e was told 
hat this man was vot intoxicated; that he wa a watch- 


‘man; that be was bound to lie with his ear close to the 


round, so that he might be the better enabled to hear 
ny didorbance, and net to rise frum his position, up- 


jess some disturbance was made; that it he was found 
slumbering in that posture, death would probably be 
his portion. 


Discovery—-A tomb of white marble was recently 
ate Nomentana, con- 
ie bodies of a man and @ woman, enveloped 
Under the cornice of the maugy- 
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WPoetrp. 
THE VICks. 


——- 


School-boy, not fourteen years of age. 


Onee on a time, in solemn state, 

Thg Vices held a grand debate, 

"To choose a Ruler of their race » 
Who of them all was found most base. 
The day arrived, and in the Hall 

Of meeting now was silence all. 

Ambition started. from his seat, 

And raised himself upon his feet ; 

iis giant form was seen on high, 

Vast, as if meant t’invade the sky ; 

His voice like the dread whirlwind broke 
On the stun'’d ear, and thus he spoke— 
«If any rival dare contend 

With me the palm, now let him bend 
Before me, and in this dread hour . 
Acknowledge my superior power. 

it would be vain to enumerate 

The services I've done the state $ 

How from the lowest stage of need, 

To giddy height frail man I lead ; 

And thence, midst visions fleeting, bright, 
Dash him to pieces in my might!" 

ie ceased—their acclamations rend 

The roof, and to the heav'’ns ascend. 

Envy from the crowd now stalk’d— 

‘The firm ground trembled as she walk'd ; 
Male was her face, and her gray hair 
Stream’'d loosely in the troubled air ; 
ier step was solemn, cautious, wild, 

Her visage one that never smil'd ; 

No one dared meet her piercing eye, 
That gleam’d in rankling misery : 


ee 


«* Hear me,” she cried; * my dreadful dart 


I .ios festering in cach human heart; 

Were't not for me, mankind would know 

Ail happiness, where now is woe: 

Were't not for me, to mete them pain, 

Your toils and snares were urg’d in vain ; 

Therefore on me confer the bay, 

Aad all the honours of tle day.” 

She spoke.—Impatient from his scat, 
Malice arose with direful heat ; 

Ie cast around his eager eye, 

And seem’d to seck a rival nigh— 

Aw if no timid Vice durst brook 

‘(he triumph of that horrid look.— 

With scowling glance that flash’d with fire, 

And countenance replete with ire, 


Hevenge lenpt up :—immediate to his place 


Malice retir’d asham'd of his disgrace. 

** | thought that when was heard my name, 
And station felt, and glorious fame 
Thou'dst grant, without a moment's pause, 
‘Yo me this prize, and thy applause. 
Remark ye how the human race 

‘their hopes must yield before my face ? 
What is a thing unless ‘tis done ? 

Tes L complete what Envy has begun!" 
*Y were tedious to rclate the names 

OF Vices, and their various claims, 

Who tried to guin the laurel green, 

For deeds of blood, or acts obscene : 

But last of all, in thoughtful mood, 
Uprose that wretch, Jmgratitude, 

Malice, Revenge, and Envy too, 

Blusly'd as his features met their view.— 
*+ Aye since this carthly ball was made, 

It has been curs'd with my foul shade ; 

I enter'd first the human breast; 

And, since then, ever did T rest ? 

I fill the world with every ill ? 

*Jwas I first taught fierce man to kill. 

i now appeal to all of you— 

W ist harm, without me, could you do?” 


The Vices then, without delay. 
Grant him the sceptre, crown, and bay. 


J.F. 


—_—— 





S1x,—It has been a question among the learwed,|/ lumination may be, it is altended with such a his. 
whether the lights, culled Streamers, Merry Daucers,|| sing, crackling, und rushing noise throughout th 
Avrora Burealis, &c. appearin avy but the vorthern| | air, as if the lurgest fireworks were playing off. ‘To 
ports of heaven, The various forms, colours, and|) describe what they then hear, they make use uf thr 
moons which they assume have also much per \4 expression spolochi chodyjat, that is, ‘the raging host 


Correspondence. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 
—_ 
TV THE EDITOR, 


-———- 


Se 


coe Lines Crlth a few corrections) arc written bya 


~{! zenith, aud produce an appearance as if a vast ex- 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Camden and Stow record two, un the 14th and 13tb 
November. In Brabant, in the year 1575, on the 
13th February and 28 th September ; these, Cornelius 
Gemma compares to “ spears, fortified cities, aud | 
aruies fighting in the air.” iu 1680, Michael! 
| Meastlin observed these “ chasmata” seveu times 
at Backnang, in Germany. In 1581, they were 
‘ubserved in April aud Septesaber. On the 2d Sep- 
‘tember, 1621, Gassendus observed the first one im 
| France, and gave it the name of “ Aurora Borealis.” 
From this period to the year 1707, no mention ix 
| made of any sign of this sort having been seen any | 
where. In 1707 and 1708 these appeared five times. | 
In March, 1715-16, Dr. Halley observed one, the 
brilliancy of which attracted universal notice. The | 
people said it was a sign indicating a “ foreign race 
of Privces.” Since that period, these appearances 
have been more frequent. Io the arctic regions, 
these are frequent at one season. In the Shetland 
Islands, the “ Merry Dancers,” as they are called, 
are frequently the atiendants of clear evenings; 
they commonly appear near the horizon, of a dun 
colour approaching to yellow, sometimes continuing 
stationary for hours; after which they form in 
streams and columns, and thence into numberless 
shape, having the various tints from yellow to rus- 
set. They thus often cover the face of heaven, 
whilst their rapid motion and sudden changes asto- 
nish the spectator. They form where nothing before 
was visible, and skim briskly along, leaving a dusky 
tract behind ;—again they re-illuminate, and again 
as suddenly disappear. In certain nights they 
assume the appearance of vast columus, one side of 
a deep yellow, and on the other side declining to 
paleness. They have generally a tre:, ulous motion 
from end to end. They often put on the colour of 
blood, and are dreadful to look at. This appearance 
| the people supposed to indicate the approach of war, 
| famine, pestilence, &c. as corroborated by Thomson, 








o Silent from the north 
A blaze of meteors shoots ; and sweeping first 
} 





The lower skies, they all at once converge 

High to the crown of heaven, and all at once 
Relapsing quick, as quickly re-ascend, 

And mix, and thwart, extinguish, and renew, 
All ether coursing in a maze of light. 

From look to look contagious through the crowd 
The panic runs, and into wond’rous shapes 

Th* appearance throws ; armies in meet array 
Thronged with erial spears and steeds of fire; 
Till the long lines of full extended war, 

In bleeding fight commix’d, the sanguine flood 
Rolls abroad slaughter o’er the plains of heaven. 
As thus they scan the visionary scene, 

On all sides swells the superstitious din, 
Incontinent, and busy frenzy talks 

Of blood and battle, cities overturn’d, 

And, late at night, in swallowing earthquakes sunk ; 
Or hideous wrapt in fierce ascending flame, 

Of sallow famine, inundation, storm ; 

Of pestilence, and very great distress ; 

Empires subvers’d when ruling fate has struck 
Th’ unalterable hour, ev’n nature's self 

Is dcem'd to totter.on the brink of fate.”’ 


They have been called chusmata, trabes, and 





bolides, acecriing to their form or colours. One 
f our historians, Sie Richard Baker, from their 
varied hue and furms, considered these xrial cuon- 
flicts meant— 

** Fierce, fiery warnors fighting on the cloulds, 

* In rank and squadrons, and right form of war.” 


In some parts of Siberia (which is said to be the 
coldest country on earth) travellers observe tbat 
these meteors appear frequently from Octuber to 
Christmas, in great perfection; and that their corcsca, 
tious aud crackling are alarmingly terrific. Gmeliv 
says, “ these northern lights begin with bright single 
pillars, rising in the north, and almost at the sane 
time in the north-east, which, gradually increasing. 
comprehend a large space of the heavenx, rush 
about frow place tv place with incredible velocity, 
) and finally almost cover the whule sky up to the 








j tent was expanded in the heavens, glittering with 
| gold, rubies, and sapphire. A more beautMul apec- 
tacle cannot be painted ; but whuever should sec 
vsuch a porthera light for the first time, could not 
behold it without terror: For, however tine the il- 


regious, and inhabited differeut countries frum the 
Yenesi to the Leva, sv that no. doubt of its truth can 
remain.” 


The hissing or rushing noise described in. the 
above account, Dr. Blagden attributes to streams of 
electric matter ranning off to the earth from the ace }) 
cumulations of electricity by which the northern 
lights, be supposes, are produced. Mr. Winn, in 
an article presented to the Royal Society in 1772, 
says, “that the appearance of an Aurora Borealis, 
is a certain sign of u hard gale of wind frem the 
south or south-west. This be never found to fail in 
23 instances, and even thinks, from the splendor o¢ 
the meteor sume judgment may be formed respec- 
ting the tempest. If the Aurora is very bright, the 
gale will come yn within 24 hours, but will be of no 
long duration ; if the light is faint and dull, the 








eee 


ee . 
vation and experience may determine, or what 
it may indicate, time may show. | observed j P 
case, that from the 20th to the 25th we have “ 
tainly had continual gales of wind from the a 
east to north-west, with showers of bail, rain, : 
snow, with the culdest weather, wy 
One thing is certain, every sign of heaven has j 
meaning,, for nothing, is created ia vain ; nor ig; 
cation given of chauges in the elements, or of 
proaching change in the goverament of nationg 
out a benevolent intention for the good of ». 
Hence “ the prudent. mariner or statesman fore 
the evil and hideth himself, but the simple pas 
and are punished.” 


PN, 











gale will be less violent and longer in coming on, 
but it will also last longer.” 


Sir Isaac Newton, Ben. Martin, and others, sup- 
posed these appearances occasioned by the ascent of 
inflammable and sulphureous vapours from the earth 
taking fire, exploding, &c. To this supposition, 
Dr. Halley objects the immense extent and eleva- 
tion of such phenomena, (as that he saw extended 
with similar appearance, 30° of longitude, and from 
50° north latitude, through all the north of Europe,) 
and he says, they are constantly observed to pro- 
ceed from north to south, but never from south to 
north, He supposed the magnetic effluvia passing 
through the earth from north to south might some- 
times become visible in their course, ‘which he 
thought was from north to south, and thus exhibit 
the beautiful coruscations, &c. 


S. Beccaria, instead of supposing it to be caused 


the electric fluid. Mr. Canton, Dr. Priestley, Dr. 
Hamilton and others, think it may be accounted for 
from the same cause. Some have supposed it to 
arise from the reflection of the rays of light from the 
polar ice. Mr. Mairan supposes it to proceed from 
the atmosphere of the sun, particles of which were 
thrown off by its ceutrifugal force acquired by his 
rotation on his axis, &c!—If the Aurora Borealis is 
the electric fluid, or magnetic. effuvia, performing 
the circulation from north to south, then, of course, 
its strcams would be seen to dart up to the zenith iv 
the nortSern hemisphere, and from the zenith to the 
horizon in the southern one; but the following ac- 
count of Mr. Foster, and my own observation of the 
various positions of that which appeared on the eve- 
ning of the 17th instant, prove. Me contrary. Mr. 
Foster, who sailed with Captain Couk, gives the 
fullowing description of one seen by him on the’}7th 
Feh. 1773, io latitude 58° south.—“ A beautiful 
phenomenon (says he) was observed during the pre- 
ceding night, which appeared again this and severa) 
following nights. It consisted of long culumns of a 
clear white light shooting up from the horizon to 
the eastward almost to the zenith and gradually 
spreading on the whule southern’ part of the sky. 
These columns were sometimes bent sideways at 
their upperextremities, and thoughin most respects 
similar to the northern lights of our hemisphere, yet 
differed from them in being always of a whitish co 

luur, whereas ours assume various tints, especially 
those of a fiery and purple hue. The sky. was gene- 
vally char whea they appeared, and the air sharp 
aud cold, the thermometer standing at the freezing 
point.” This account of Mr. Fuster, of the south 

ern lights, is so similar to the appearance uf the 
northern lights, as seen here on Sunday the 17th in- 
stant, that ot is unnecessary to describe them, ax 
they appeared from 7 to'8 o'clock, frum the north- 
east to the north-west; but what bappened at 8 
welock, is an additional proot to that of Mr. Foster, 
igaiust the Hallean theory; fur the nurthern lights 
having disappeared, an immense stream of light, 
column, or cloudy pillar, nearly white, through 
which the stars were visible, appeared in the WEST, 
like an inverted cone, whose apex rested ov the ho- 
rizun, aud the base of which at the altitude of about 
40°, appeared about 6° broad. At what I call the 
base, it tapered again to a puiut in the zenith, when 
st vremained, a wondrous monument, for the space 
of balf aa hour, exactly vertical, The sides aud tup 
thence breaking and separating in lines or pieces, 


|tree now standing on the Court Farm, near Por 


} 


by magnetic efffuvia, says, that it is produced by i 


Extraordinary Tree.— There is a: 


the as of Capel Hanbury Leigh, f 
of whic is large enough to babes isiely eens 
pane on horseback; one of whom rode in, turned 
a ye and returned, — i 

illiams, the present tenant, has not frequents j 
six or seven calves in it, in the winter. 








THE BEAUTIES OF 


Chess. 


** Ludimus effigicm belli.””......s.0. VIDA. 
a 
GAME XXXVII. 


—-. 


The White to Check-mate in rou Méje, 
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SOLUTION. 
BLACK. 
1. King ....3' 


2 Castle ....5—' 
i 4-8 


WHITE. 
1 Castle .....2—I-/ 
2 Knight ....5—7-+- 
3 Castle ....4—8-+4 
4 Custle ,... 2—8-} Mare. 











So Correspondents. 


THE SxETcH Boox.—Our readers in all pro 

noticed a typographical error in the quotution p 

to the Sketch of Geoffrey Crayon, in our last. 

a which every schoolboy has by heart, 
— 


“ 4 e 
and ought to have besn, 
‘© Omne bené 


** Sine pané.”” 
The error otiginated ‘from implicitly cor 
American edition, which, although very well 
and generally edited; had suffered this error tod 
the eye of the’corrector. 





ee Cee en re 


CuEss.—Our correspondent Back CastLE, ™ 
mistaken himself. He dates his note 26th | 
and of course the error he faticies he-has dis 
in ** our last” chess game, must refer to Games) 
the Kaleidoscope of the 2ist March. Upon s¢ 
revision of the diagram, we find it ly, cor 
The Black Castle in that game has neither the 

nor the move objected tu by our correspondent 





We feel not a little indebted to A Louncen ft 
polite offer, to copy out from his Common 
an article of considerable length, cly, for 





uke spears, poiuting cast, west, nosth, and south, 
bespangling the heaveus with a portent:us and won- | 
derful aspect.— Not having scen any notice taken of || 
any such westera light, by any writer; nor having 
seen such befure myself, | thivk it the more remark. |! 


Kaleidoscope, whenever we may fall short of™ 
wos nee to give unnecessary trouble to oun i’ 
particularly in the lowest department of literaty @ 
gery, transcriptions we have the satisfaction 10 
our good-natured correspondent, that we have 
at our disposal such an accumulation of mete 
selections ready fur publication, that itis not ye 
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pleacd the philosophers of various countrice to} is passing,” The hunters, who pursue the white anc |{able, Jndced, what I observed of these lights, even|| sary to avail ourselves uf his polite vier, 
' accowet for. Much has been said aud coojectared|, blue foxes, on the confines of the icy sea, are over-|/10 the vorth, though agrecing with Mr. Foster's ac- || ——————— a thits da 
wt ther aature and indication, as well aff of their! taken in their course by these northern lights. ‘Their covut of tbe eouthero lights, they differed much Printed, publisi "and sold he clear 
eleiation, As they have not been uvoticed by the) dogs are then so much frightened that they will nut}| from what I have scen before, The “ Merry Dan- , ished 0. rounded w 
i sucieots, some have supposed they were unkuown | wove, but lie obstinately ov the ground till the nuise |; cers,” as they are called, I have seen, such as are By EGERTON SMITH & C Ph ‘lish 
te them. L believe, the first, of which we have any!/ has passed. Commonly, clear and cali weather|/ described by Gwelin, but though sume persons nay Liverpool Mercury Office. 6 ¢ 
: accwunt, was seen ia London, on the 30th January,|| follows this kind of gorthern lights, 1 have heard |} they bave heard the crackling in England, 1 do not) Sold also by Mesers. Evans, Chegwin and Hall, G = ani 
1960, aod the appearance wus compared te“ bury this ey 1 wrote one persou only, but con. reeuileet that I have. a this nppearance in- Wail o> —“ rhe cree oe eng 
a jag spears.” The wext on record Stow gives, a>) firmed by the uniform testimony of many who bave|}dicates storms and rough weather, as Mr, Winn Day, Newsman, Dalveneas and Me. Joba Dour of 
i Wappeving va the Ti October, 1964. In Lod, |; speut part of several years iv these very uurthern || asserts, or hue weather, as the Siberiaus sey, obser- |) -St. James's-rvad, for ready money. only. Tecipitat 





